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Homer’s Artistry of Plot 


Raymonp V. Scuoper, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Homer is one of the world’s supreme story-tellers. 
The two great themes about which he has constructed 
the Iliad and Odyssey he handles with consummate skill. 
The very ease with which he sweeps us right into the 
midst of the action and makes us live through it almost 
oblivious of its fictitiousness is proof of his high art. He 
casts a spell upon us through his words, just as Odysseus 
did on the Phaeacians by his narrative, when they ‘were 
silent and sat spellbound” throughout his long story 
(Od. 11.333-4). Plato describes the same effect of 
Homer’s art on the cultured Athenian, as when the 
rhapsode Ion testifies that he cannot restrain his tears 
when reciting some tender passage about Andromache 
or Hecuba, and that his hair stands on end and his 
heart beats with fear when he goes through the gripping 
scenes of Odysseus leaping with strung bow on the thresh- 
old in clear view of the suitors, or Achilles pursuing 
Hector in deadly earnest. Both he and his hearers, Ion 
says, are carried off by Homer’s words to the scene of 
the action, so that it seems to be taking place before 
their very eyes (Jon 535b-d). 

This is what Bassett calls “The Epie Ulusion”,! that 
is to say, the temporary transportation of the reader 
into the midst of the Homeric world. And we may agree 
that “with Homer the intuitive power to impart to a 
narrative the reality of life reached an all-time peak.’” 
It will be proper, then, to try to discover some of the 
elements that account for this artistic effectiveness of 
Homer’s story. We will restrict our scope to general 
aspects and techniques common to both epics, not enter- 
ing into full details of the two stories as such. 

Abstracting from the purely poetic qualities of its 
appeal, we find that the narrative itself is developed 
and handled with such skill that even in the form and 
diction of prose it would remain immensely intriguing. 

The most notable feature of Homer’s plots, no doubt, 
is the way in which they are idealized. The whole story 
and its background breathe the spirit of a distant age, 
an age when heroes walked the earth and life was cast 
on a grand scale. Although there is little to strain our 
credulity (granting the heroic stature of things), still 
we are aware that the men and women who people 
Homer’s world are great beyond our own experience 
of mankind. The whole action is on an exalted level, 
and the deeds and feelings of the characters impress us 
as unusually significant. Their life is entirely true to 
human nature, but in a degree and with a vital intensity 
beyond that of our own surroundings. For this very 
reason our interest in them is heightened; we eagerly 
enter with the poet into their great adventures, and are 
earried along to the end absorbed. 


The means by which the poet raises his story to this 
superior level are numerous: frequent reference to the 
uncommon magnitude of things (eleven-cubit spears, 
Ajax’ huge shield, the rocks hurled by mighty heroes, 
ete.), constant recognition of the great forces in action 
and the significance of their struggle (as one of the 
characters expresses it, Zeus has brought upon them all 
these woes that they may be objects of song to later 
ages: Il. 6.357-8), a generous appreciation of the enemy’s 
merits and human feelings (for example, Troy is often 
called “sacred”: Il. 6.448; 7.413, ete.), and the noble 
personalities given Hector, Sarpedon, and many others, 
so that the war takes on even in our eyes a greater 
importance and elevation. 

Even though the sources from which Homer drew his 
tale may have themselves invested it with heroic glamor, 
he must have added immensely to the depth of that 
impression by his masterful choice of details and his 
power of vital portrayal. He knew just what was needed 
to make his song carry the hearer back to the heroie 
age, and therefore he selected from the bardie tradition, 
as Lang says, only “what is noble, heroic, possible, and 
human.” 

Skill on Homer’s part is not, of course, restricted to 
creating so vivid and real a picture of the heroie world 
that we are carried back into its midst. He also makes 
the picture move. It is not a series of delightful but 
static little cameos that he draws for us, but a rapidly 
moving, continuous picture of life in action. From the 
very beginning of both poems we are swept into the cur- 
rent of the plot and find ourselves eagerly attentive as 
we accompany the characters through the rapid develop- 
ments in their life-story. The new aspects of their 
existence that are ever being brought to our attention 
serve to sharpen our interest, whet our curiosity, enrich 
our understanding. The plots, especially that of the 
Odyssey, are in short intriguing. When we have read 
them through, it is with a feeling of having shared in 
a great, exciting, and well-concluded adventure that we 
lay aside the texts. We are likely soon to take them up 
again, for the same reason. 

Homer’s plots hold our interest because they are elab- 
orated and woven with masterly art. It has become 
safe once more, since the general desertion by scholars 
of the old multiple-authorship position, to point out the 
fine organization and consistency of the poems. With- 
out essaying here the extensive task of showing their 
skilful structure in detail, we may at least take notice 
of a few typical iristances illustrative of Homer’s tech- 
nique. 

Homer has a way of introducing us at once to the 
point at issue and indicating its final outcome in a gen- 
eral way. That enables us to follow him from the start, 
and to observe intelligently how events lead to their 
destined conclusion. In this he differs widely from the 
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modern practice —especially in ‘mystery’ stories — of 
keeping the reader in the dark about the ending until 
it is actually accomplished in some (theoretically) un- 
expected, unforseeable way, and holding us at our wit’s 
ends throughout the story trying to detect some rational 
goal toward which the separate events may be converg- 
ing. Thus, in the prologues to both poems, Homer gives 
us very briefly and directly the main thread of action 
and its destined issue, and at once plunges into the 
first link of the chain of happenings by which it is to 
be accomplished. Achilles’ wrath, we learn, is to work 
itself out in disaster to countless heroes, till Zeus’ plan 
be fulfilled—that wrath which broke out when Chryses 
eame to ransom his daughter . . .(//. 1.1-11). Odysseus 
is to suffer much hardship and know the towns and 
minds of many mortals and lose all his companions in 
their folly, before he arrives home by means of his 
versatile wit—for he was yet a captive on Calypso’s 
isle, though the destined year of his return had at last 
come round... . (Od. 1.1-21). Thereafter, the story 
leads at onee, as Horace says, in medias res. 

Not only at the beginning of the poem does Homer 
thus sketch and point the action, but frequently also 
when some new scene is to commence. There is as much 
‘Sophoclean irony’ in Homer as in Sophocles himself. 
He frequently points out to us how a certain act is the 
beginning of a series whose future issue we, but not 
the character himself, can forsee. When Patroclus goes 
to inquire about the wounded Machaon, we learn that 
it is unwittingly the beginning of his doom (JI. 11.604). 
His later plea to frighten off the foe by appearing in 
Achilles’ armor is really a prayer for his own death, 
though he knew it not (Jl. 16.46-7). We are admitted 
to the secret that of Achilles’ two petitions—that the 
Trojans may be driven from the ships and Patroclus 
return safe with all his men—all-dispensing Zeus will 
grant the first but not the second (Jl. 16.249-252). In 
the same way, by an almost casual revelation that 
Polyphemus’ delayed arrival at his cave “was not to 
turn out. an oceasion for rejoicing” to Odysseus’ com- 
panions, our interest is magnified through anticipation 
of the coming tragedy (Od. 9.228-230). A similar fore- 
shadowing of subsequent events is had when we are 
told at once that Acolus’ kind gift of the Winds to carry 
the Ithaecans home was not destined to attain its pur- 
pose, “for we perished by our own folly” (Od. 10.25-27). 
And all through the last half of the Odyssey, from 
Odysseus’ incognito landing on Ithaca until his actual 
self-revelation to the suitors, there are countless in- 
stances in which we behold the lawless youths and even 
Telemachus and Penelope face to face with the disguised 
hero and unwittingly leading him along to the fulfilment 
of his revenge. 

In this way, Homer as it were takes us into his con- 
fidence and allows us to know more about the situation 
than the actors themselves. Often, this technique is a 
conscious but skilfully used device of the poet to save 
space or repetition. For by attributing to the characters 
knowledge gleaned by the reader from earlier passages, 
he makes their action or words both more expeditious 
and better understood. For instance, Idomeneus taunts 
the fallen Othryoneus with Priam’s promise of a daugh- 
ter in marriage, of which the poet has just informed 
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us (Jl. 13.361-383); again, Patroclus had no way of 
learning the fact which he mentions to Ajax (Jl. 16.558) 
that Sarpedon was the first of the foe to succeed in 
breaking down the Greck wall, but the reader knows 
it from an earlier passage (JI. 12.397-9). A still clearer 
instance is seen when Zeus bids Hermes (Od. 5.31-40) 
have Calypso tell Odysseus to build a raft for return 
to Ithaca, but Hermes omits this detail (97-115), which 
however the goddess later does suggest to Odysseus 
(162-170). 

The aim and actual fruit of this clever technical 
device is to knit the whole narrative into a close, con- 
tinuous unity. To the same end, a remarkable care for 
continuity of time and of action, even despite the inter- 
ruptions of anecdotes or similes, is characteristic of 
Homer’s work. To preserve temporal continuity, Homer 
tends to skip over unnecessary details in events which do 
not advance the action. Thus, after describing at some 
length early in both poems the procedure in sacrifice 
and meal-taking, he usually does not repeat the account 
except after a long interval, but is content to state the 
fact that someone or other thereupon partook of food 
or sacrificed, and to proceed without delaying on details 
to the next event (e.g., Jl. 9.90-92). Similarly, he keeps 
simultaneous actions which are going on in different 
places well interrelated, so that we realize while the 
present scene is engaging our attention that the other 
also is proceeding steadily along its own contempo- 
raneous course. A striking example of this is the way 
in which we are kept shifting our attention in the first 
part of the Odyssey from the suitors, to Telemachus, 
to his would-be ambushers, to Penelope, and back again. 
Another instance is the extremely artful inter-twining of 
simultaneous action in the great first book of the Jliad, 
where the Greek camp, the doings of the Olympians, the 
voyage of Odysseus to return Chryseis, Achilles sulking 
and fretting in his tent, and the occupations of Thetis 
and the other water dieties are all kept before our eyes 
in a real masterpiece of artistic juxtaposition—a kind 
of poetic fugue. 

As a means of securing continuity of action, Homer 
makes constant use of a remarkable technical device 
which Bassett, who has resurrected this discovery of 
the Alexandrian and Roman critics,® calls the “Principle 
of Inversion.” It means that when two or more ¢o- 
érdinate ideas are repeated, their order is inverted (a, b; 
b, a), so as to carry on the account from that idea 
which is wppermost in mind. For example, when Odys- 
seus asks his mother’s shade about (1) her own death, 
whether due to (2) disease, or (3) to the gentle shafts 
of Artemis; (4) of his father and (5) son and (6) condi- 
tion of his estate, and (7) of Penelope, she replies in 
exactly the reverse sequence that (7) Penelope is still 
at home, (6) his estate is wasted but not destroyed, 
(5) Telemachus rules it, (4) Laertes lives miserably in 
the fields, and (3) that not the shafts of Artemis nor 
(2) disease but longing for him (1) was the cause of 
her own death (Od. 11.163-203). By a fourfold inver- 
sion, similarly, when Zeus awakes on Mt. Ida he com- 
mands Hera to summon Iris and Apollo (Il. 15.55); 
she calls Apollo first, then Iris (143-4), whereupon Zeus 
dispatches Iris, then Apollo (158, 221), giving the latter 
a double command: to rout the Greeks with aegis and 
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to aid Hector (229-231)—which he fulfills first in re- 
gard to Hector (236-262) and secondly by routing the 
Achaeans (307-327). This is art, not accident. 

We may note two other devices by which the poet 
has given his plots their great appeal. They are the 
repeated lines and the indirect sketching in of details. 

It is strange that critics conspire to deprecate Homer’s 
repetition of verses. Stranger still that some would 
even make them a scandal to belief in a single author 
of the poems. For not only do the repeated lines find 
ample justification in general bardic custom and in the 
relief they afford one who has to recite from memory, 
but they are positive contributions to the unity and 
interest of the narrative. Since the human mind is prone 
to act by association of ideas, the very fact that the 
poet repeats a line or two from an earlier passage con- 
jures up in the hearer’s mind the background and cir- 
cumstances of the earlier passage and adds them to the 
present picture, giving it more force and meaning. The 
continuity of the whole story is thus admirably disclosed, 
and it becomes easier to pick up earlier thoughts which 
may have passed out of our minds in the interval. The 
very fact, for instance, that Achilles in a prayer to Zeus 
uses the following words (Jl. 16.236-8) at once carries 
our thought back to that earlier prayer of Chryses in 
book one (451-6), partly expressed in precisely the same 
terms, from which stemmed the whole action of the 
plot now entering on its stage of climax: 

Of old thou didst hear me when I prayed and didst honor 


me and greatly smite the Achaean host—now too fulfill thou 
this my wish. 


So also, in the brief account of a meal in the twenty- 
third book of the Iliad, there are clear echoes of all 
similar events which have preceded, and also of two 
distinct scenes in the first book: the meal and sacrifice 
at. Chryses’ city (458-476) and the breaking up of the 
gods’ assembly (605-610). All this is secured by the 
mere repetition of the three lines (23.56-58) : 


They feasted, and their heart lacked not an equal share of 
the repast. But when they had put from them the desire 
of food and drink, they went to rest, each to his several hut. 

To sneer at this as vapid, childish resurrection of old 
stereotyped formulae is to manifest the arid mentality 
of these who can see in the world’s greatest poetry only 
the naked skeleton of individual words, about which the 
poet himself has cast the flesh and sinews of life. 
Almost directly the opposite of repetition is that other 
device of plot-construction—indirect, cumulative state- 
ment of details. Homer has a way of adding new points 
of description or background at successive reappearances 
of some character or fact. He does not start out with 
a complete analysis, say, of Agamemnon, or an exhaustive 
description of heroic attire. Rather he plunges directly 
into the story and adds more and more details as it 
progresses and the action requires. Often the addition 
seems almost incidental and inadvertent; but closer study 
shows that it is the poet’s adroit art, at work in render- 
ing the story unceasingly interesting and closely com- 
pact. It is only when we have completed the poems 
that we have the full picture of even those things which 
were continuously coming up all through the narrative. 
Nearly every time they reappear in the story we learn 
more, and more interesting, details about ships and 
chariots and palaces and armor and a hundred other 
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things. Thus dozens of passages converge to give us 
Homer’s picture of the horse—solid-hoofed, with flow- 
ing mane, colored spot on the forehead, graceful pranc- 
ing step, swift, reliable, hard to frighten, sensitive, high- 
spirited, a thing of beauty. Similarly, it is only from 
lines distributed throughout the whole poem that we 
draw our image of Homeric man in full military or 
peace-time dress, and so of innumerable other things. 
Many of the new details come in only as it were by 
accident; but always they indicate the poet’s care to 
keep his story ever new and progressing. 

The skilful way in which Homer can thus introduce 
us to a situation and almost at once make us feel at 
home in it is one of the marvels of his art. Often he 
will include the requisite introductory details in the 
speech of one of his characters, where they serve their 
purpose of information without attracting attention to 
themselves. For example, we obtain excellent little 
sketches of several Greek leaders almost surreptitiously 
from the words of Helen to Priam when she speaks for 
the first time in the poem—when, consequently, almost 
our whole attention is absorbed by the person of her 
for whom the hosts are at war and whom the poet has 
just introduced with such solemnity (JI. 3.161-244). So 
also, in the first speech of Nausicaa we get an amazingly 
detailed knowledge of her family and their cireum- 
stances, while almost our whole attention and interest 
is being devoted to the young girl herself. In the nine 
lines she addresses to her father (Od. 6.57-65), we not 
only learn much of her own gentle, modest character 
and dignity of poise, but also on the side discover that 
her father is rich, loving, surrounded by grave councilors 
of state, and that he has also five sons, two of them 
married, the others active youths with a concern for 
their finest appearance on their frequent participation in 
the public dance, and that Nausicaa herself takes care 
of their garments, washing them in the river, which is 
nearby. The address of a warrior to his foe may inci- 
dentally acquaint us with his whole past history or 
genealogy (e.g., Il. 6.144-211), while from a mere remark 
in the course of a speech or narrative we can often 
divine a whole series of unsuspected antecedent circum- 
stances. Many a simile and minor episode has no other 
intended utility than in this indirect way to supply 
details and background to the scene before us. 





All these and many other artistic factors converge 
to give Homer’s plots a highly dramatic character. Their 
steady, irresistible progress to their designed conclusion, 
the intensely exciting movement of the story at many 
points, the frequent use of dialogue, and almost continu- 
ous oratio recta, the intricate but not puzzling inter- 
weaving of several simultaneous lines of action—all add 
to the fullness and freedom of the epic, characteristic 
of Homer’s poems, the thrill and interest of the drama. 
Is it not likely that Aeschylus got his idea of introducing 
a second actor (which marked the birth of true drama) 
from noting the increased emotional value Homer 
achieves by the face-to-face contact between characters 
in the dialogue passages? 

The dramatic effect of Homer’s poems as wholes is 
self-evident. We certainly receive from both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey a profound emotional catharsis, and 
sustain the requisite exercise in pity and fear and all 
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the other noble emotions. Although this is achieved in 
a way less direct than the visible acting out of the story 
on a stage, it is not less powerful in effect, as Aristotle 
notes in his comparison of epie with tragedy in the 
Poetics.” And a great part of the poem is cast in direct 
speech by the characters, which is the best substitute 
for the living voice of actors. Indeed, Bassett has worked 
out. very plausible plot-skeletons for two complete 
dramas from the Jliad and one from the Odyssey in 
strict Sophoclean form.* 

Apart from this note of the whole, a great number 
of individual passages in Homer have a high dramatic 
value. The first 305 lines of the Iliad are a perfect little 
one-act drama on the Strife of Kings, while there is 
great dramatic suspense in the scene of Hector’s slaying 
by Achilles (Jl. 22.131-366), in Odysseus’ trial of the 
bow and the prelude to the slaying of the suitors (Od. 
21.274—-22.7), and in many another passage. 

One of the great sources of Homer’s appeal, then, is 
his artistry in handling plot.* He is eminently, in the 
large view, what. Horace calls him: the poet qui nil 
molitur inepte.® 


‘1 Samuel Eliot Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley, Univ. 
of Calif. Press, 1938), chapters II, IIT. 

2 Bassett, ibid., p. 72. 

% Andrew Lang, The World of Homer (London, Longmans 
Green, 1910), p. 163. 

t Ars Poetica 148-9. 

5 See his treatment, The Poetry of Homer, pp. 119-128. 

® Poetics 1459a-1460b. 

7 The Poetry of Homer, pp. 288-7. 

8 Tt is to be noted that these techniques of plot, certain inner 
secrets of the poet’s art, are found in both epies in practically 
identical treatment. One may reasonably see in this another 
indication that the same master poet wrote both the /lad and 
the Odyssey—which ought to be patent, anyhow. 

® Ars Poetica 140. 





A second Foreign Language Conference was held at 
Northwestern State College, at Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
on May 2 and 3, 1947, under the direction of Professor 
Jonah W. D. Skiles. The program on “Foreign Langu- 
ages for Living in One World” provided for general 
meetings and also for sectional mectings in the Modern 
Languages and Classical Languages. The two guest 
lecturers were Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University, 
and William C. Korfmacher, Director of the Department 
of Classical Languages at Saint Louis University, who 
addressed gencral meetings on “The World View— 
Ancient and Modern,” and “The Shepherd Bridge to 
Later Verse,” and read a paper before the Department 
of Classics on “Latin Poets of Lesser Note.” <A total 
of something like fifty other papers was presented by 
language teachers from Louisiana and from points as 
distant as the University of Wyoming. A feature of 
the gathering was a ‘‘Laymen’s Panel on Foreign Langu- 
ages for Living in One World,” presented by various 
non-teaching individuals of the State of Louisiana. Act- 
ing President A. C. Maddox, of Northwestern State 
College, set the tone of the conference theme as follows: 

We are living in a world which the radio and the airplane 
have reduced to the dimensions of a neighborhood. As the 
world becomes but a neighborhood, the need for mutual under- 
standing becomes greater. There can be no understanding 
without effective communication—not merely mechanical but 
also spiritual, with a comprehension of cultural backgrounds, 
of ideals, and of aspirations; and so today those interested in 
foreign languages and cultures have a most important part to 
play in education for living in an international world. 
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Classical Echoes in St. Jerome’s Life of Malchus 

Professor Mierow has reeently published a new text 
and a translation of St. Jerome’s Vita Malchi monachi 
captivi,’ thus making this entertaining biography more 
available to the general reader. The biography contains 
two striking reminiscences from Roman poetry and 
seems rich in passages which may also be echoes from 
classical authors. It is well known that Jerome studied 
classical writers, including Plautus, Terence, Horace, 
Vergil, Luean, and many others, and that his knowl- 
edge of Roman literature was extensive. The echoes and 
reminiscences of earlier authors in his works have been 
known for three-quarters of a century, ever since they 
were collected and published by Luebeck in 1872.2 Van 
den Ven praises the collection by saying that Luebeck 
“a réuni tous les emprunts faits par 8. Jéréme aux 
écrivains profanes,”? but the estimate of Pease is less 
favorable; he calls Luebeck’s work “a useful but very 
incomplete work.’ 

The only passage which Luebeck cites as an echo of 
pagan literature in the Life of Malchus is the famous 
simile of the ants in Vergil’s Aeneid, IV, 402-407, which 
Jerome reworks in lines 166-176. Here, as Van den Ven 
savs, “il y a réminiscence, emprunt de mémoire, non 
emprunt direct, mais la réminiscence est remarquable, 
car outre la similitude de la construction, certain expres- 
sions de Virgile ont passé textuellement dans le latin 
de S. Jéréme.”” Van den Ven proves conclusively that 
the Latin version of St. Jerome is the original text of 
the Life of Malchus and that the Greek and Syriac 
versions are translations from the Latin,® and one of his 
decisive arguments is the fact that the Vergilian expres- 
sions in this passage of Jerome are amplified in the 
Greck and Syriac versions in such a way that their 
relationship to Vergil can come only through the Latin 
LEX. 

Jerome’s phraseology in the Life of Malchus is of 
especial interest to students of early Latin; it is rich in 
alliteration and asyndeton, and often recalls the language 
of Plautus and Terence, both of whom Jerome knew 
well. The following instances are noteworthy: 43 f., quan- 
tis pater minis, quantis mater blanditiis persecutt sunt ut 
pudicitiam proderem; 86 f., non enim ad pugnandum sed 
ad praedandum venerant; 87 f., rapimur, dissipamur, in 
diversa distrahimur ; 130 f., quid prodest parentes, patriam, 
rem familiarem contempsisse; 206 f., mens mali praesaga 
putare dominum, meditari mortem.” A striking instance 
of word-play occurs in 141 f.: habeto me martyrem 
potius quam maritum. Colloquial expressions are found 
e.g. quid multa? (49, 176), vae mihi misero! (69), quid 
agimus, anima? (134). But when we read a_ passage 
with five short sentences in cleven words (86 f.: Audit 
causas. Hortor ad fugam. Non aspernatur. Peto silent- 
ium. Fidem tribuit.), we realize how far we have come 
from the Latin of the Ciceronian age. On the other 
hand, a passage such as the following seems definitely 
Plautine: Evite furciferi, exite morituri! Quid statis? 
Quid moramini? (229 f.), and there are two passages 
which sound like echoes from Terence’s Adelphoe: 129 
f., ut incanescente iam capite virgo maritus fierem? 
ef. Ad. 938 f.: ego novos maritus anno demum quinto 
ct sexagensumo fiam atque anum decrepitam ducam? 
218 f.: quid putas nobis fuisse animi? ef. Ad. 665: quid 
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illi tandem creditis animi misero? 

Among the most important of Jerome’s classical mod- 
els was Vergil.S In addition to the passage listed by 
Luebeck and cited above, it is possible that there may 
be a Vergilian echo in 124 f.: duco in speluncam semi- 
rutam novam coniugem, et pronubante nobis tristitia; 
this recalls the passage in Aen. IV, 165 f., in which Dido 
and Aeneas enter the cave with Juno as pronuba. 
Jerome gives the main theme of the Life of Malchus 
in his final sentence (266 ff.): vos narrate posteris, ut 
sciant inter gladios, inter deserta et bestias, pudicitiam 
numquam esse captivam, et hominem Christo deditum 
posse mori, non posse superari. This is good Christian 
doctrine, but there are also numerous parallels in earlier 
pagan literature; e.g., Horace, Odes, I 22: integer vitae 
scelerisque purus non eget Mauris taculis, ete., and 
Seneca, Troades, in which Andromache is willing to 
undergo torture and death rather than reveal the hiding 
place of Astyanax; cf. especially her words in 577 
(nam mort votum est mihi) and in 582-588. Likewise 
Jerome in 221 f. (O multo gravior expectata quam inlata 
mors!) expresses an attitude towards death that is not 
unlike that of many characters in Seneca’s tragedies. 
Furthermore, the epigrammatic neatness of the phrase 
in 215 f. (ne, dum mortem fugimus, incurramus mortem) 
is reminiscent of Seneca’s tragic style.® 

Many of the thoughts cited above are commonplaces, and 
Jerome may not have had in mind any particular passage 
from classical literature. The situation is very different, 
however, with the following passage—the second of the two 
certain reminiscences from earlier authors. As Malchus 
and the woman flee into a cave to escape capture by their 
former master, they think thus in their hearts (217 f.): 
si tuvat Dominus miseros, habemus salutem; si despicit 
peccatores, habemus sepulcrum. In the Greek version 
this passage reads: €xv BonOyjoy TH taTtEtvacet HUOV 
6 Kuptos, éyéveto huiv To omMAQLOV Owtpla: Ev 
8 OS GuaPTwWAOLS KaTaAcipn Hua, eyEevETo 
Huiv txpoc.’? Van den Ven includes this passage among 
those which show that the Latin version is better than 
either the Greek or the Syriac, and says of the Greek 
version of this passage, “l’harmonie de la phrase a 
disparu,’’!! but he fails to give the true origin of Jerome’s 
sentence. The origin of the passage, I believe, is un- 
doubtedly Seneca, Troades, 510-512, spoken by Andro- 
mache to Astyanax as she conceals him from Ulysses 
by hiding him in the tomb of Hector: 


fata si miseros iuvant, _ 
habes salutem; fata si vitam negant, 
habes sepulchrum. 


There is an amazing similarity between these two Latin 
passages. The Stoic fatalism of Seneca has been restated 
in Christian terms, but the balanced phraseology, the 
repetition of the verbs iwuvare and habere, of the nouns 
miseros, salutem, sepulchrum, prove without question 
that Jerome has the passage of Seneca in mind. The 
similarity is all the more interesting since Luebeck has 
no references whatsoever in his collection of classical 
authors to the tragedies of Seneca. The close relationship 
between the passage in Jerome and Andromache’s speech 
in Seneca (1) gives added proof that Pease is correct 
in his belief that Luebeck’s collection of material is 
far from complete, (2) provides additional support, if 
such support be needed, for Van den Ven’s conclusion 
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that Jerome’s Life of Malchus is the original text and 
that the Greek version is a translation from the Latin, 
and (3) makes it more likely that Jerome may well 
have had Seneca’s tragedies in mind when he wrote 
other passages, e.g., 215 f. and 221 f. Although Luebeck 
listed only echoes and reminiscences from Seneca’s prose 
works, the influence of the tragedies of Seneca upon 
St. Jerome cannot be denied, at least in his Vita Malchi. 


Princeton University Grorce E. DuckwortH 


1C. C. Mierow, “Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Vita Malchi 
Monachi Captivi,’ in Class’zal Essays presented to James A. 
Kleist, SJ. (Saint Louis University, 1946). pp. 31-60. References 
——_ Life of Malchus in this paper are to lines in Mierow’s 
edition. 

2 A. Luebeck, Hieronymus quos noverit scriptores et ez 
quibus hauserit (Leipzig, 1872). See also A. S. Pease, “The Atti- 
tude of Jerome towards Pagan Literature,” TAPhA L (1919), 
pp. 150-167. 

3 P. Van den Ven, S. Jéréme et la vie du moine Malchus le 
captif (Louvain, 1901), p. 90, n. 2. 

4 Pease, op. cit., p. 150, n. 1. 

5 Van den Ven, op. cit., p. 90; see also J. Plesch, Die Original- 
itdt und literarische Form der Ménchsbiographien des hl. 
Hieronymus (Miinchen, 1910), pp. 10 f. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 43-93; cf. H. C. Jameson, “The Latin Manu- 
script Tradition of Jerome’s Vita Sancti Malchi,’ in Studies tn 
the Text Tradition of St. Jerome’s Vitae Patrum, edited by 
W. A. Oldfather (Urbana, 1943), pp. 449 f. 

7 Cf. also 98, 128, 143, 157 f., 194. 

8 For Vergilian passages in Jerome, cf. Luebeck, op. cit., pp. 
167-191; see also H. C. Coffin, “The Influence of Vergil on St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine,” CW 17 (1923-4), pp. 170-175. 

® Cf. eg., Seneca, Troades, 55 f.: caret sepulchro Priamus et 
flamma indiget ardente Troia; 233: et tanta gessit bella, dum 
bellum parat. 

10 H. C. Jameson, “The Greek Version of Jerome’s Vita Sancti 
Malchi,” in Studies in the Text Tradition of St. Jerome’s Vitae 
Patrum, p. 530. 

11 Op. cit., p. 66, n. 1. 





Simple Myrtle 
(Horace, Odes 1.38) 
I hate the way a Persian poses, 
I reserve for crowns 
Platted from linden and late-blooming roses 
My severest frowns! 


To gild a simple crown is silly 
For tastes like mine; 
So bring a crown of myrtle, Willie, 
And the jug of wine. 
Joun J. Lona, 8.J. 





As many classical scholars have little time to explore 
the field of post-Renaissance Latin poetry, we think our 
readers will welcome a few studies of outstanding figures 
in this category. In the present issue we print an appre- 
ciation of the Mexican “Virgil,” Landivar. Next month 
we intend to follow this up with a substantial study 
of the Polish “Horace,” Sarbiewski. The best of these 
writers—among whom the German, Balde, surely holds 
a place of honor—wrote Latin verse with marvellous 
facility and grace, and some of them with a surprising 
degree of originality and spontaneity. They certainly 
deserve at least a passing acquaintance. 








There is no Horace in any of my notebooks, but there 
are many scraps of him in my memory. Even school 
did not spoil Horace for me—Maurice Baring 
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Editorial 

In this day, when high school and college teachers 
everywhere are complaining of immaturity and frowzy 
thinking in their pupils, it seems to us a pity to hear 
the study of grammar in the Latin class minimized or 
even decried, and the thought-content of elementary 
Latin courses emphasized. If the prime objective of a 
high school class is an introduction to the political, social, 
and economic ideas of the Greeks and Romans, and only 
a year or two are available to give this to the student, 
why not do it in the obvious way by means of a first- 
class course in Ancient History or Civilization in the 
vernacular? Why make believe you are teaching Latin 
in a one- or two-year course in which your eclief pre- 
oceupation is with something quite different? Moreover, 
how mueh knowledge of elassical Latin does a one- or 
two-year course give a student with which to dig out 
big ideas from the original writings of mature literary 
artists in that difficult language? If a student is going 
to pmrsue the study of Latin for a number of years, he 
can, and most assuredly should, dig out those ideas 
directly from the originals. And such a student will, of 
course, eventually get a much more adequate knowledge 
of ancient civilization in all its phases than can possibly 
be got by his Latinless fellow-student from courses in 
history and the like. But before he can accomplish this 
through Latin, he must know Latin, and know it well. 
And no one really knows Latin who does not study 
Latin grammar thoroughly. 

American teachers of the classics have not sinned by 
teaching Latin grammar. Very many have sinned by 
not teaching it. A good many perhaps (but mostly, we 
believe, of a past generation) have sinned by teaching 
grammar badly, that is, unintelligently, by rote, super- 
ficially. When the teaching of grammar is rationalized, 
there is, we believe, no better training in clearness of 
ideas, analysis, and logical thinking. Bad teaching of 
grammar is teaching names, technical terms, and rules 
in the abstract, without teaching their meaning and 
function. Rational teaching of grammar is teaching it 
in the concrete, from and through the living language, 
with constant insistence on the logic operative in most 
syntactical principles and usages, or, as the case may 
be, on the apparent logie of false analogy. It is teach- 
ing the broad, general laws of speech that appear every- 
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where in Individual and apparently different construe. 
tions and idioms and make these intelligible to the 
student. It is to teach the historical, as well as the logical 
and psychological, development of forms, constructions, 
and idioms, wherever that is possible and practical. It 
is always and everywhere to “etymologize,” with a view 
to penetrate meaning and connotation. 

Grammar thus taught gives a real insight into Latin 
und into the Roman mind—to say nothing of the uni- 
versal mind. It is the only road to adequate compre- 
hension and appreciation of Latin literature. It is an 
education in itself—at least, a splendid training in the 
fundamentai processes that go into all elear and dis- 
tinguished thinking—and that, surely, is a large part 
of a genuine education. If a student can afford only 
one or two years for Latin, how much better for his 
whole subsequent education would not such a thorough 
course in Latin grammar be, than playing with a welter 
of bits of literature, not even half understood or half 
digested, from Plautus to Boethius or Erasmus? Fresh- 
man-IEnglish teachers in college, you may be sure, would 
weleome students thus trained in Latin grammar into 
their classes. Schools of law, engineering, and medicine 
would, we feel convinced, do the same. If some schools 
of economies, sociology, or education prefer the student 
with a few half-baked ideas about ancient civilization, 
we are sure that some experimenting with both types 
would soon lead them to change their minds. 


F. A. F. 





Desultor and Dramatic Dialogue 


Arthur C. Benson, in his life of Tennyson, makes an 
interesting application of the word “desultor,” when 
he says: “But his mind was quite without the vivacity 
and the minuteness which can throw itself with instinctive 
rapidity into the swift give and take of dramatic situa- 
tion; he was no desultor, as the Romans said.’"! 

Whether this criticism of an element in the dramas 
of Tennyson is justified, is, perhaps, and will be a de- 
bated question. But it is a fine observation on the part 
of the critic to compare the rapid thrusts, the swift 
repartee, the dexterous leaping, at it were, of characters 
in the dialogue of a play to the agility and nimbleness 
of a Roman desultor. 

To make clear the force and vividness of this com- 
parison we must point out the origin and meaning of 
the word desultor. Desultor comes from desilio (de and 
salio), to leap down. We find English derivatives of 
salio and its compounds in words such as “desultory” 
and “insult.” Now a desultor among the Romans was a 
circus-rider, one who was trained to ride two or three 
horses at once, to leap from one to the other, being 
never long on the back of any one, sometimes having 
as many as four horses at his command. The more usual 
number, however, as we learn from Livy in an interesting 
passage, was two. 

Nec omnes Numidae in dextro locati cornu, sed quibus 
desultorum in modum binos trahentibus equos inter acerrimam 
saepe pugnam in recentem equum ex fesso armatis transultare 
mos est.2 
Thus the give and take of characters in a dialogue 

is likened to such a leaper, a desultor. A few examples 
from Greek, Roman, and Shakespearean plays will show 
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the fitness of this comparison. The skill in leaping on 
the part of the desultor is displayed in the drama by 
the quick and nimble wit of one character in picking 
up a word or phrase of the other. This repartee, this 
mental agility, aids the action of the play (which, 
obviously, from the very word drama, is all essential). 
The following dialogue between Tiresias and Oedipus, 
in the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, where the former points 
to the King as the murderer, is an example of the quick, 
nervous, leaping thrust of word play. Oedipus is thrown 
into a passion of anger when the blind seer says, “Thou 
art the man.” And on provocation Tiresias repeats: 


Tiresias3 
So? I command thee by thine own word’s power 
To stand accurst, and never from this hour 
Speak word to me, nor yet to these who ring 
Thy throne. Thou art thyself the unclean thing. 


Oedipus 
Thou front of brass, to fling out injury 
So wild! Dost think to bate me and go free? 


Tiresias 

I am free. The strong truth is in this heart. 
Oedipus 

What prompted thee? I swear ‘twas not thine art. 
Tiresias 

’Twas thou. I spoke not, save for thy command. 
Oedipus 

Spoke what? What was it? Let me understand. 
Tiresias 

Dost tempt me? Were my words before not plain? 
Oedipus 

Scarce thy full meaning. Speak the words again. 
Tivesias 

Thou seek’st this man of blood: thyself art he. 

There is more than word play here. The short, staccato 
sentences, often in the form of questions, that dart out 
like quick flashes, are the product of a nervous anxiety 
which is growing into a gradual consciousness of the 
possibility of guilt. Observe in the above passage the 
contrast between the rapid, lurching replies of Oedipus, 
and the calm but sure thrusts of Tiresias. “Thou art 
thyself the unclean thing,” says the seer; and Oedipus 
leaps, “Thou front of brass, dost think to go free?” “TI 
am free,” says Tiresias, with the tranquil sureness of 
a priest of Apollo. 


Shakespeare, more perhaps than all the dramatists, 
achieved this effect of mental sword-play, this leaping 
thrust for thrust. 


Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Mother, thou hast my father much offended. 
Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 
Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue.* 


In the plays of Plautus there is an abundance of quick 
repartee and play on words. Readers of the Duo Captivi 
well remember Ergasilus with his lean and hungry look.5 


Ergasilus: Em, vel jam otium est. 

Hegio: I modo, venare leporem: nunc irim tenes; 
nam meu’ scruposam victu’ commetat viam. 

Er. Numquam istoc vinces me, Hegio; ne postules: 
cum calceatis dentibus veniam tamen. 

He. Asper mew’ victu’ sane est. Hr. Sentisne essitas? 

He. Terrestri’ cena est. Er. Sus terrestris bestia est. 


A. A. J. 


1 Alfred Tennyson, by Arthur C. Benson, p. 59. 

2 Livy XXIII, 29. 

3 Oedipus Rez, 350-362. Translation by Gilbert Murray. 
* Hamlet. 

* Duo Captivi, 183-189. 
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Rafael Landivar — A Mexican Vergil 


GraypoN W. REGENOS 
Tulane University 


A few years ago J. Henry Jones in an article on John 
Owen, the Epigrammatist,' commented as follows: “No 
class of writers is more neglected than the men who 
wrote in Latin after the Renaissance. . . . Yet these 
post-Renaissance authors, no less than the writers of 
the Middle Ages, are witnesses to the endurance of Latin 
culture.” In this connection Jones mentions a few of 
the more important neo-Latinists such as Fracastoro, 
George Buchanan, and Johannes Secundus, and calls at- 
tention to their contribution to culture. He might well 
have included in this group of neglected neo-Latinists a 
brilliant Latin poet who lived two hundred years ago on 
this hemisphere, honored and beloved by his own coun- 
trymen, but little known elsewhere. I refer to Rafael 
Landivar, author of a Latin poem of over 5,000 hexa- 
meters dealing with Mexican country life and bearing 
the title, Rusticatio Mexicana." 

Rafael Landivar was born in the old city of Santiago 
de los Caballeros of Guatemala on October 27, 1731, 
a descendant of prominent Spanish families. The young 
Landivar was given the very best education afforded 
by colonial Guatemala, earning at the early age of 
fifteen the master’s degree in the University of San 
Carlos. He continued his studies for the next three 
vears, and following the death of his father in 1749, 
went to Mexico to enter the priesthood in the Society 
of Jesus. After serving his novitiate, he took the vows 
in 1755 at the age of twenty-four, and later returned 
to Guatemala where he taught rhetoric and philosophy 
in the Jesuit college, became its director, and served 
as prefect of the Sodality of the Annunciation. In the 
year 1767, by order of King Charles III that all mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus be banished from all the 
dominions of Spain, he was forced to leave Guatemala. 
He withdrew to Bologna, where he lived an exile’s life 
until his death twenty-six years later on September 27, 
1793. 

Students of Guatemalan and Mexican literature are 
unanimous in their praise of the Rusticatio Mexicana. 
Menéndez y Pelayo® sets the standard for critics when 
he says that this poem is one of the most excellent that 
can be found in neo-Latin. Both Guatemala and Mexico 
claim its author, the former by reason of his birth and 
residence, the latter by his rather long sojourn in Mexico 
during and immediately after his preparation for the 
priesthood. 

The Rusticatto Mexicana was undoubtedly inspired 
by the Georgics of Vergil, and yet one searches in vain 
for any noticeable imitation in details or for the in- 
sertion of Vergilian tags. Except for the same metrical 
scheme (the dactylic hexameter) and certain similarities 
in subject matter, it may be emphatically stated that 
the differences are really more significant. For example, 
the Georgics is in four books totaling slightly over 2,000 
verses, the Rusticatio Mexicana has fifteen books total- 
ing over 5,000 verses, not to include a dedicatory poem 
at the beginning and an appendix of over 100 lines. The 
Vergilian poem is devoted chiefly to agricultural pursuits, 
while that of Landivar is much broader in its scope. 
The Georgics was dedicated to a great Roman states- 
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man and patron of letters, Maecenas, the Rusticatio 
Mexicana was dedicated to Guatemala, a city. The pur- 
pose of each poem also differs. Vergil apparently wrote 
his didactic poem to encourage a return to the farm 
after the desolation caused by the Civil Wars, as well 
as to instill in the people a love for the simple joys of 
country life. Landivar, on the other hand, seems to 
have turned to poetry mainly to alleviat» the great 
personal grief occasioned by his exile. While iv has been 
suggested that the poem may have been planned while 
he was still in the New World, it seems more than likely, 
as we shall see, that the work had its inception not 
until after his banishment, and that it resulted from 
the poet’s nostalgia for the scenes of his happier days. 

The dedication, in thirty-four exquisite elegiac verses, 
reveals the poet’s depth of feeling for the city of his 
birth, which was then emerging from the dust after the 
distastrous earthquake of 1773, and whose precious mem- 
ories afforded him sweet relief from his grief. The fol- 
lowing prose translation‘ will serve to show the intensity 
of feeling of the original, but will do scant justice to 
its beauty of diction: 

Hail, dear mother-city, fair Guatemala, hail—the joy of my 
life, its fountain and its source. How it pleases me, gracious 
city, to reflect upon your blessings—your temperate climate, 
your fountains, streets, temples, and homes. Now, methinks, 
I see your wooded mountains and your verdant fields graced 
with perennial spring. Again and again there steals into my 
mind the thought of your winding rivers and of their banks 
covered with shady leaves, then of your well-kept homes with 
their many adornments, and of your many gardens brightly 
colored with roses sacred to Venus. But why do I mention 
your silks gleaming with a golden richness, or your fleeces 
dyed in Tyrian purple? These things will always foster in me 
a love for my native land, and they will be a sweet relief in 
my adversities. Yet I am deceived. My tranquil mind, alas! 
is mocked, and idle dreams yr sro my heart! For the city 
which had recently stood as a citadel and the illustrious capital 
of a mighty kingdom is now a heap of stones. No_ houses 
remain, no temples, no streets for the people, nor is there 
a mountain peak to which men may seek refuge. All things 
have come tumbling down as if struck by Jupiter’s winged 
firebrands. But why do I mourn? Even now great buildings 
are rising up from the tomb, and lofty temples are soaring 
into the sky. Fountains are now filling their streams, streets 
are crowded with people; and the delightful tranquility for 
which the people longed is now at hand. Indeed, a more 
fortunate life is coming back again to the city out of its own 
dust, just as it did to the Phoenix, the Egyptian bird, Rejoice, 
therefore, in your return to life, O mother, glorious city_of the 
realm, and live long, free from further ruin; and I shall 
promptly extol to heaven your illustrious triumph over sudden 
death. Receive, meanwhile, my harsh strains, a consolation for 
grief and be for your part my source of satisfaction. 

Early in the first book the poet again gives utterance 
to his sadness and resolves to find consolation in his 
Muse; and once more, near the end of the work, in a 
beautiful exhortation to youth, to which we shall refer 
again, he says: 

Behold, to you is my song directed in which I have tried to 
beguile my grievous cares and my leisure hours. 

From these passages it may, therefore, be safely: in- 
ferred that just as the poem was written as an escape 
from grief, it could hardly have been undertaken until 
after the poet’s exile, which was the cause of that grief. 

As the Georgics of Vergil was not intended to serve 
as a farmer’s guide-book, yet at the same time offered 
sane advice on many aspects of agricultural endeavor, 
so it may be said that the purpose of the author of 
the Rusticatio Mericana was to give accurate informa- 
tion without trying, in any sense of the word, to compile 
a handbook. In the preface to the poem Landivar ex- 
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pressly states that he has given no place to fiction 
except in one scene in which he fancies the poets of 
Mexico as singing their songs along the shores of the 
lake. He says that he will relate what he saw with 
his own eyes or learned from eye-witnesses, but only 
after careful confirmation of the facts, and he cites his 
sources of information in footnotes. This declaration of 
purpose thus gives importance to the Rusticatio Mezi- 
cana as being much more than an imaginative piece 
of literature; it is an interesting and valuable document 
on life in Mexico during the colonial period. 

The Rusticatio Mexicana is far more than a pastoral 
poem. It represents not only a graphic description of 
country life—the industries, customs, and amusements 
of the people, but a panoramic view of the beauties and 
wonders of nature in the New World—the lakes of 
Mexico, the voleano of Jorullo, the waterfalls of Guate- 
mala, the springs; and it describes the birds and the 
beasts of the forest. Inherent in the work is a genuine 
love for the country, a keen appreciation of the agri- 
cultural and industrial pursuits of the people, and a 
sympathetic understanding of their culture. 

Turning to Book I we find at the beginning a brief 
outline of the entire work, its purpose, and an invocation 
to Apollo, the god of poetry. After a very brief descrip- 
tion of Mexico, the poet turns to a detailed description 
of the lakes near the city of Mexico. We are told about 
the famous floating gardens, which the Indians called 
Chinampas, and why they were made. Gayly colored 
birds are represented as singing in the trees along the 
shores. Young men engage in boat-racing and weave 
their way swiftly about the floating gardens. Others 
try their skill far out in the open water with hook and 
line, and bring in large catches of fish. The songs of 
the poets resound along the shores. The book ends with 
an interesting description of a novel method which the 
Indians used for catehing wild ducks. 

Book II dramatically pictures the horrors of the erup- 
tion of Mount Jorullo. By way of contrast the poet first 
describes the fertility of the lovely valley which stretched 
out near the foot of the mountain and pictures the happy 
and prosperous life of its inhabitants before they were 
forced to flee for their lives. 

The third book is devoted to the waterfalls of Guate- 
mala, noted not only for their wondrous beauty, but 
also, in some cases, for their ruthless destructiveness. 
After describing the horrors of flood and earthquake, 
the poet depicts the wonders of the jagged mountains 
and their surging torrents, arrayed on either side with 
trees and bushes. Bright-plumaged birds enliven the 
banks with their sweet songs. The colors of the rainbow 
appear in the misty waters as they break over the prec- 
ipices. Indeed we are made to feel that the poet is 
sincere in his belief that this spot surpasses in beauty 
all phenomena, even the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. 

Turning from the natural beauties of Mexico and 
Guatemala, Landivar now gives his attention to the more 
practical side of the rural scene. In two books (four and 
five) he gives detailed information on the culture of 
cochineal insects and the manufacture of dye from their 
bodies. He describes the extraction of purple from the 
shell-fish, and explains how indigo is grown and proc- 
essed. As in the fourth book of Vergil’s Georgics the 
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habits of bees are described with such sympathetic 
understanding, so Landivar dwells upon the habits of 
the cochineal insects with all the charm of poetry. He 
ean scarcely believe that such innocent little creatures 
should fall prey to enemies, yet, he says, spiders and 
vast legions of birds ruthlessly destroy them; and they 
must be carefully protected from bitter cold and driving 
rains. 

The following book is devoted to beavers, whose 
habitat, we are informed in a footnote, was northern 
Mexico or California. The poet describes in great detail 
their interesting habits and tells how they are caught 
by hunters. Books VII and VIII take up the mining 
and processing of silver and gold, while the following 
book is entirely devoted to the growing of sugarcane and 
to sugar refining. 

In discussing these strenuous and hazardous occupa- 
tions Landivar reveals his feeling for the human ele- 
ment. He describes the vicious outlaws who often con- 
cealed their identity by working in the mines. He 
pictures the sugar fields darkened by gangs of negroes 
reeking with sweat. He pities the boys who feed the 
presses forcing themselves to stay awake during the 
long hours of the night by singing or conversation lest 
they be caught between the rollers. “Ah! how often 
have I,” the poet laments, “been stricken with pain 
and bitterly mourned the lot of one who by a dire mis- 
fortune suffered the loss of his limbs!” 

Occasionally the poet injects into the narrative an 
interesting anecdote. For instance, he tells how clay 
came to be used in bleaching sugar. A thieving dove 
with mud on her feet is said to have alighted one time 
on a cone of yellow sugar. When she flew away it was 
found that the dirty tracks which she had left on the 
sugar gradually turned the substance to a snowy white- 
ness. Again, he tells how purple dye was discovered 
in the shell-fish. The story was current that a young 
dog once appeared with his mouth stained by a mollusk 
which he had snatched up along the Tyrian Sea. Be- 
lieving the dog to be hurt, the whole household rushed 
out to investigate. Careful examination led to the dis- 
covery of this important source of bloodred dye. 

Following the book on sugar the poet gives his atten- 
tion to the raising of live-stock on the large ranches. 
In two books he gives due justice to what was undoubt- 
edly one of the leading occupations of colonial Mexico. 

Book XII shifts back again to a more poetic theme. 
The poet describes several of the mest interesting springs 
of the country, some of which had healing properties, 
and then he passes on in the following book to a descrip- 
tion of the country’s most important and interesting 
native birds. First he describes those known for their 
sweetness of song or beauty and then turns to birds of 
prey. 

Book XIV is on the subject of wild animals. He men- 
tions the maned ox or bison, tapir, lion, tiger, bear, 
panther, wolf, coyote, wild boar, porcupine, deer, hare, 
and ape. His description of the ape is especially inter- 
esting. He tells how the ape is fond of teasing the 
crocodile by dangling from a limb just overhead and 
by faking a fall as if into the very jaws of the gaping 
reptile. The monkey laughs to see the disappointment 
of his foe as he snaps shut his huge mouth on nothing 
but air. Again the poet instructs the hunter in the best 
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method of catching apes, emphasizing particularly the 
need for deception in dealing with these tricky creatures. 

The final book discusses the chief amusements of 
colonial Mexico. The poet first describes the cockfights, 
which he evidently regarded as inhuman for he calls 
this diversion “an unheard-of form of wild insanity.” 
He then passes on to the subject of horse-racing, and 
next to bullfights and a certain kind of equestrian ma- 
neuvers. He tells of a very interesting form of entertain- 
ment afforded by trapeze performers and illustrates with 
a sketch the apparatus used. Another form of amuse- 
ment was the well known stunt of the greased pole. 
The book concludes with a brief deseription of the 
Indian rubber-ball game. 

Landivar brings his great work to its final conclusion 
in an appendix on the Cross of Tepic. After a recapitula- 
tion of the content of each book, he renounces the pagan 
muses and the Delphian bard and calls upon his Heavenly 
Father to be gracious unto him as he attempts to cele- 
brate in song the unfailing memorial of His glorious 
triumph. The poet then describes the miraculous appear- 
ance of a cross, located in the valley of Tepie near a 
town of the same name. A pattern of the Cross was 
said to have been formed by the intersection of two 
grass-covered mounds of earth. The outline of the cross 
stood in marked contrast to the surrounding terrain. In 
winter when other vegetation was dead it alone remained 
green, whereas during the summer it turned yellow and 
withered. Three tall blades of grass marked the posi- 
tion of the nails, and a stream of blood-red water was 
said to issue from its side revealing the spot where 
the cruel sword had done its deadly work. 

After this transition from the secular to the sacred, 
Landivar, without so much as mentioning the beloved 
city to which at the beginning he had dedicated his 
work, now voices an appealing exhortation to youth to 
enjoy the blessings of their country and to seek to unveil 
the secrets of nature: 

Behold, O youth, glorying in the enthusiasm of your early 
years, whom nature has permitted to enjoy the kindly sky, 
to listen to the sweet songs of birds, and to watch them flying 
through the air, poised on wings of many colors, for whom the 
field provides on every side green meadows which are always 
bright with sweet-scented flowers, behold to you is my song 
directed, in which I have tried to beguile my grievous cares 
and my leisure hours which I have spent near the banks of 
the turbulent Reno. Learn to esteem highly your fertile lands, 
to search out and determine with care the riches of the field 
and the matchless blessings of heaven. Let another, like the 
dumb animals, go with unseeing eyes through the fields lighted 
by the golden rays of Phoebus, and let him fritter away all 
his time in play. But you, on the contrary, with keenness of 
mind, abandon old ideas and adopt the new; and with high 
resolve to uncover the mysteries of nature, bring into the 


search the full capacities of your mind and with joyful work 
uncover your treasures. 


Landivar’s final message is thus addressed to the youth 
of America. What an appropriate ending to this remark- 
able literary production written in the language of Vergil, 
in the metrical form perfected by the great Roman poet, 
and on a theme so reminiscent of the Georgics! Landivar 
can truly be called the Vergil of Mexico or better still 
of America. 


1 Greece and Rome, vol. X, (No. 29), 65. 

2 Rafael Landivar, Rusticatio Mexicana, Editio altera auctior, 
et emendatior. Bononiae, 1782, ex typographia S. Thomae 
Aquinatis. 

3 Antologia de Poetas Hispano-Americanos, Tomo 1 (Madrid, 
1893), pp. CLXIV ff. 
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4 The author of this article has just completed a prose transla- 
tion (the first translation in English) which, together with the 
Latin text, is in process of publication in the Philological and 
Documentary Series of the Middle American Research Institute 
of Tulane University. 


A Note on Cicero Pro Milone 10 

In justifying homicide in the case of self-defense when 
recourse to law is impossible, Cicero has the following 
to say: Silent enim leges inter arma, nec se exspectari 
jubent, cum et qui exspectare velit, ante injusta poena 
luenda sit, quam justa repetenda. The sense of this 
seems clear enough: “When may a man take the law 
into his own hands?” The answer is, “The law does not 
command us to wait upon its decision under circum- 
stances in which doing so would force us to suffer an 
unjust punishment before we could obtain just redress 
by process of law.” The odd thing is that this idea is 
not expressed by ante injusta poena luenda sit quam 
justa repeti possit (or repetatur), but by ante injusta 
poena luenda sit quam justa repetenda, which logically 
ought to mean, “an unjust penalty must be paid before 
a just one must be claimed.” 

We are, of course, familiar with the type of com- 
parative clause in which potius or citius or prius with 
a gerund or gerundive is followed by quam with another 
gerund or gerundive, v. g., Prius (potius, citius) morien- 
dum est nobis quam hoc faciendum. This is an under- 
standable case of assimilation, in place of what seems 
its more logical equivalent, Prius moriendum est nobis 
quam (ut) hoc faciamus; but it expresses a rejected 
alternative, and the prius quam does not introduce a 
normal temporal clause. The example from the Pro 
Milone apparently follows this pattern without properly 
being a -case of rejected alternative: here it seems to 
be not a question of “rather this than that,” (“we 
must suffer a penalty rather than seek redress”), but, 
“we must suffer this before we can obtain that.” In 
other words, it looks more like a temporal clause, as 
intimated above. 

Cicero’s use of ante in this passage (rather than the 
usual potius or prius of rejected alternatives) would 
appear to corroborate this interpretation.* 

If the analysis of Pro Milone 10 here presented is not 
mistaken, was it perhaps the parallelism, the rhythm, 
the rhyme that lured Cicero into saying repetenda rather 
than repeti possit or repetatur? The expression luere 
poenam in this context is itself a bit strange: it usually 
means “ts cuffer punishment for a crime,” of which 
there can hardly be question here. Peculiar too seems 
the use of injusta, as lwere poenam normally means 
justam poenam solvere. Is it possible that the rhetorical 
balance, justa . . . injusta, and the still more rhetorical 
homoioteleuton, luenda . . . repetenda, have really here 
betrayed the great orator into something a little less 
than his customary precision of expression? 


F. A. P. 


* Livy has some unusual instances of ante quam in a temporal 
sense joined with participles, as, Nullum ante finem pugnae quam 
morientes fecerunt (Livy: 21.14.4); and Decemvirt .... non ante 


quam perlatis legibus, quarum causa creati essent, deposituros 
imperium se ajebant (id. 3.51.13). But these cases are rather 
different from the one cited from the Pro Mulone. 
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Hippocrates and Saint Luke 


Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, knew thoroughly 
well that humanistic studies and piety in a physician 
were not a substitute for technical knowledge. But as 
a leading educator, he also knew, as few do today, that 
the intimate and complex relationship between the one 
human being, the physician, and another human being, 
his sick charge, necessitated something above and be- 
yond, something more inclusive and comprehensive than 
the pinning on of disease labels, and the executing of 
their attached medical and surgical recipes. 

This comprehension is manifest throughout his works, 
He repeatedly concerns himself with that which pertains 
to the whole of the patient. He would have been aghast 
at the notion that the newest of our specialties is psy- 
chosomatic medicine, that the patient ever could have 
been thought of as anything other than a unit of psyche 
and soma! He would have held with St. Thomas 
against the Cartesian duality that pervades contem- 
porary thought, that “Since the soul is united to the body 
as its form, it must necessarily be in the whole body, 
and in each part thereof.” 

In his Oath he insists on those moral aspects which 
definitively establish human medicine as a profession. 
Thus, for instance, the covenant states that the physician 
comes “for the benefit of the sick, abstaining from all 
intentional wrong-doing whether it be to man or woman, 
rich or poor.” Curiously, as if anticipating the pitfalls 
confronting the physician of today, he specifically takes 
a stand against euthanasia and abortive remedies. Fur- 
thermore, he insists on personal responsibility: “In purity 
and holiness” the physician must guard his “life and 
art.” 

It is perhaps paradoxical that on a day devoted to 
Saint Luke, a pagan should have so much to contribute. 
This fact simply emphasizes, however, that a penetrating 
mind, as was Hippocrates’ with his broad vision and 
his possession of the realities of medicine and man, is 
able to arrive at basic conclusions. And these conclusions 
must be consonant with Christian truths precisely be- 
cause the natural law which is received by man along 
with his rational nature is itself a reflection of the 
Eternal Law of God. 

Therefore it would be erroneous to think of St. Luke 
as supplanting the Father of Medicine. Rather he com- 
pletes and perfects him in the manner of grace perfecting 
nature. 

For instance, though Hippocrates recognized that the 
physician heals so that the patient may have the oppor- 
tunity to live a morally good natural life, the recipient 
of the Western Heritage heals, in imitation of our Blessed 
Lord, so that the patient may also have the opportunity 
to further his supernatural life. 

But there would be pride and unreality in thinking 
that the physician can always heal. And here it seems 
that St. Luke has his most profound message. He would 
ask his fellow physician of today not to confront suffer- 
ing with sentimentality, frustration, helplessness, or cal- 
lousness. The physician must apprehend suffering not 

as terminal but as means, one of the roads through which 
sanctity is achieved, a means to an eternal and glorious 
end. 
The physician must not be unmindful that of the 
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two thieves who suffered and died by Christ’s side (and 
many of our patients suffer, and all of them ultimately 
die), the one earned a Divine promise of entry into Para- 
dise, and the other died in bitterness. Thus St. Luke 
portends much for the physician striving for cure. We 
must not forget here that cure in its derivation means 
care, and more so for the patient, hungering for that 
care proportionate to his human dignity and goal. 


Feast of Saint Luke, 
Patron of Physicians, 
October 18, 1947 


Dr. HERBERT RATNER 
Professor of Preventive Medicine, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 





*Ponies” in High School 


JAMES R. Eatouau, 8. J. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 


While admitting the usefulness of translations of Latin 
and Greek authors for graduate students, and perhaps 
for college men, I think that they do more harm than 
good when used by high-school students. Not one high- 
school student in ten, it seems to me, can be counted 
on to use a translation intelligently. Furthermore, I 
think one will find that the better students can and 
do manage quite well without the aid of a translation, 
and that it is the poorer student who falls back on the 
“pony”. Yet it is the poor student that is least capable 
of using a translation properly. He merely rides his 
“pyony,” thereby inflicting upon himself real intellectual 
harm. 

A further reason why I think translations are danger- 
ous for a high-school student, is derived from the objec- 
tives of the Latin and Greek course on the secondary 
level. Father R. J. Henle, S.J., in stating the objectives 
of his four-year Latin course, a series widely used in 
Catholic schools, says that the course is primarily di- 
rected towards linguistic discipline and humanistic in- 
sight. The first objective, linguistic discipline, involves 
the penetrating analysis and appreciation of the struc- 
tural elements of Latin; the second, humanistic insight, 
involves a clear realization that the thoughts, ambitions, 
emotions expressed in the best of the classics correspond 
to reality; or, if that is unattainable, it implies at least 
some perception that the classical authors express in 
an artistic manner the ideas, feelings, and aspirations 
which the student has himself experienced. Now I do 
not see how it is possible to reach either of these objec- 
tives in any degree, if the student is left to his own 
devices in the use of a “pony.” Obviously, linguistic 
discipline is especially attained by translating complete 
English paragraphs into idiomatic Latin. But to trans- 
late English connected discourse into good Latin is im- 
possible, unless a good Latin author has first been sub- 
jected to minute scrutiny. Too often, however, students 
who use a “pony” manage to pass without making a 
thorough analysis of the grammatical structure of the 
author. With this exercise neglected, we can hardly 
expect the “pony”-rider to receive much linguistic dis- 
cipline from his Latin course. 

As to the second objective, humanistic insight, we all 
know that works of the Latin and Greek masters, even 
when read in translation, have some influence on the 
mind. But we also know that every piece of high litera- 
ture suffers immensely in translation. A work of a great 
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author can be fully appreciated only in the original, 
through a detailed investigation of the grammatical and 
rhetorical structures which convey his thoughts. This the 
student who rides a “pony” almost completely misses. 
His realization of the author’s thoughts and emotions 
as real, as corresponding to his own, will consequently 
be very weak because almost wholly second-hand. We 
might just as well drop the pretense that he is reading 
Latin or Greek. 

But, try as you will, it will be impossible to suppress 
the use of translations in high school. Threaten, cajole, 
plead with all your power, there will always be some 
students who will continue to use “ponies,” much, as I 
have tried to show, to their own loss. How then can 
the problem be handled? 

To say, “Oh, let them use their ‘ponies’. When the 
test comes round, they will be tripped up,” will hardly 
solve the problem. It should have been met in the very 
beginning. When the day of reckoning comes, the 
“pony”’-rider will be so far behind that it will probably 
seem to him impossible to repair the damage; and so 
he will drop Latin. Or else the teacher, finding that he 
has too many failures on his hands, will pass “pony”- 
riders and then the whole Latin course becomes a joke. 

Therefore, let us face the problem honestly, and admit 
that too frequently we take the attitude that there is 
little or nothing we can do about it, if the students, in 
spite of our constant exhortations, want to inflict upon 
themselves this intellectual damage. A constant alert- 
ness in our teaching should enable us to devise some 
method to counteract the harm done by “ponies.” The 
chief requirement of such a method will be that it 
demand of the student a careful analysis of the passage 
under study; an analysis which he will not find in 
any “pony.” A thorough questioning in class recitation 
could attain that result. But I think the big difficulty 
in such an approach, especially in third and fourth year 
of high school, is that in using such a method there is 
some danger that the Latin course may degenerate into 
a mere grammatical study and that the higher ends of 
humanistic insight may be neglected. It seems to me 
that a little written examination of five to ten minutes 
at the beginning of each class might solve the problem. 
I shall try to explain the type of examination I have 
in mind. 

Let us take the first few lines of the first Catilinarian 
as an example. Suppose the student is assigned those 
lines for the following day. When he comes to class the 
next day, he will be required, without the aid of the 
Latin text, to translate short English phrases into their 
Latin equivalents; such as, for instance, “the fear of 
the people,” “your unchecked boldness,” ete. That, of 
course, is not too difficult, but it would require of the 
student a very careful preparation. Memorizing the 
English from the “pony” and learning what English 
sentence fits each Latin sentence would certainly not 
be sufficient. 

From that beginning the teacher can build up slowly, 
until the class gets the idea of what is being required. 
Then the English phrases can be built up into simple 
sentences; and finally into more complex structures. As 
the student advances, it may be possible to give English 
sentences which are not a direct translation of the Latin 
in the passage. Where the Latin has a passive, you can 
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put the active in English; where the Latin has a singular, 
you can use the plural in English. The same can be ex- 
tended to tenses, moods, ete. 

Such a method will make the student study carefully 
the words, the structure, everything in the entire passage. 
Then the “pony”-user will be forced to use his “pony” 
intelligently and profitably, or perish by the way. 

One caution about the use of such a method: make 
the transition from simple phrases to complete sentences 
very carefully and very slowly. How slowly it should 
be done, will depend on the ability of the class you 
happen to have. With a good class a month would prob- 
ably be sufficient. With a poor class it might never be 
possible to advance beyond very simple sentences. 

Another point to be kept in mind is that such a method 
ean hardly be employed when the class comes to that 
part of the year that has been set aside for extensive 
reading. I think that it would be asking too much of 
students to demand more than fifteen lines of new matter 
to be done with such thoroughness as to enable them to 
translate English sentences made up from the Latin 
passage. 

In conclusion I would plead again for an honest exam- 
ination of our efforts to solve this problem. Too often 
our former students come back to us after a year or 
so in college and complain bitterly that they were never 
taught how to study. I fear most of us Latin teachers 
have in some way been at fault and are partly respon- 
sible for their intellectual inefficiency through having 
allowed them to ride peacefully and comfortably through 
their Latin course on a “pony.” 


“The Odes of Pindar” 

It is a pleasure to announce the latest achievement 
in rendering Pindar’s Odes into modern English: The 
Odes of Pindar, by Richmond Lattimore (The University 
of Chicago Press. $2.75). 

To be successful, a translation of an ancient com- 
position must give the reader an approach to the Greek 
or Roman writer; and the closer the approach, the better 
the translation. Pindar is impossible to reach, but he 
may be approached. Perhaps the most formidable ob- 
stacle to achieving this purpose is his metrical com- 
plexity. Professor Lattimore was wise, therefore, in 
leaving these metres alone. No doubt, they pleased the 
Greek ear, but would they please ours, even if we knew 
more about them than we do at the present time? The 
author was wise, again, in not substituting another metre 
for those of Pindar. Way’s version with its regular 
dactylic beat and the necessary padding for the sake of 
the rhyme gives no hint of the original. Farnell’s principle 
that a translation of Pindar should recall those large 
rythmic surges which we admire in the Psalms is equally 
unacceptable. Contrasted with these, Pindar is choppy, 
delighting, as he generally does, in brief emotional out- 
bursts. Myers tried a simple and rather pleasing straight- 
forward prose; but does this suggest Pindar? Sandys 
pleases many by his quaint archaizing diction, but in 
Pindar archaisms are not obtrusive. There is only one 
way left, and that is free verse. This is Professor Latti- 
more’s happy choice. Along with this medium goes an- 
other attractive feature, the presentation of the text in 
shorter or longer lines as the original demands. 
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The translator’s diction is, on the whole, choice. It 
strives to follow Pindar’s word order, which is essential. 
Pindar achieves successes, frequently, by his often in- 
imitable juxtapositions. Occasionally one comes across 
a group of words in this new version which does not quite 
rise to the generally elevated tone, as in the second of the 
following lines: 

Thebes of the golden shield, my mother, I will put 
your errand beyond other necessity that is upon me. 

This is not the place to inquire how the author has 
dealt with the rather numerous problems of interpreta- 
tion. No text of Pindar has as yet succeeded in elimina- 
ting all obscurities. 

An introductory note explains the occasion, structure, 
and development of the victory ode. There are brief 
notes accompanying each ode, besides a glossary of 
names, which gives concise information about the charae- 
ters appearing in the poems. 

Professor Lattimore’s rejection of metre and adoption — 
of free verse are the significant fact. This allows him to — 
cope even with the longer and somewhat unwieldy — 
periods by breaking them up into what we may call brief 
emotional puffs. In a true sense, Pindar’s diction is 
commatic. It is for the translator to discover these com- 
mata and disentangle them from the verbal wealth of — 
the original. But it occurs to me that perhaps a rigid 
adherence to the iamb might have been an even better 
medium of expression. Three-fourths of all English © 
poetry is in the iambic movement. Here the gentle love 
ditty as well as passionate outcries have found a home. — 
Why not give the iamb a chance to bring Pindar near — 
to us? q 


St. Louis University JAMES A. Kuetst, SJ. 


To live for a time close to great minds is the best © 
kind of education. That is why the Oxford school of © 
classical ‘Greats’ seems to me so fruitful, for it compels 
a close study of one or two masters like Plato and 
Thucydides. The classics enjoined humility. The spee- 
tacle of such magnificence was a corrective to youthful © 
immedesty, and, like Doctor Johnson, I lived “entirely 
without my own approbation.” Again, they corrected 
a young man’s passion for rhetoric. Faulty though my 
own practice has always been, I learned sound doctrine” 
~—the virtue of a clean, bare style, of simplicity, of a 
hard substance and an austere pattern. . . . If the classics 
widened my sense of the joy of life they also taught 
its littleness and transience; if they exalted the dignity 
of human nature they insisted upon its frailties and @ 
the aidos with which the temporal must regard the’ 
eternal. 


Pilgrim’s Way, by John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir).— 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1940, pp. 
26-7. ; 





Copies of Classical Essays Presented to James A. 
Kleist, S.J. (with contributions by Agard, Alexander, | 
N. J. De Witt, Mierow, Murley, J. A. Scott, Sullivan) 7 
are still available. Price $2.95. Address the Business” 
Editor, CLASSICAL BULLETIN, Florissant, Mo. 








